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Chancellor announced that he proposed to submit to the judges
the question whether, assuming the evidence given by the
plaintiffs' witnesses to be correct, there was any evidence of a
cause of action fit to be left to the jury, and Mr. Justice Hawkins
intimated that he and his brother judges desired time to consider
their answer.

The final result was therefore still in doubt, but Rufus Isaacs
knew for certain that he had scored a personal success which
required immediate celebration.

Toward the end of 1896 he had acquired his first pupil, a
young man recently down from Balliol named Francis Oppen-
heimer, though he had insisted with characteristic modesty that
his practice did not yet afford sufficient material for a pupil's
instruction and had refused to accept the recognized fee of 100
guineas until the end of a period of three months' trial.

No sooner had their Lordships risen than Rufus Isaacs, accom-
panied by his pupil who had been in diligent attendance, rushed
back to his chambers and, sending out for a bottle of champagne,
the two of them drank delightedly to the health of Allen v. Flood.

But the great case itself was not yet at an end. On June 4 the
judges read their opinions, six answering the Lord Chancellor's
question affirmatively and in favour of Rufus Isaacs' clients and
two expressing the contrary view. Finally, on December 15, the
Olympians delivered themselves of their speeches, the majority of
six differing from the views of the majority of the judges and the
minority of them, which included the Lord Chancellor himself,
accepting those views. In the result, therefore, it was laid down
that on the facts of the case Flood and Taylor had no remedy
against Allen and that in principle an act lawful in itself is not
converted by a malicious or bad motive into an unlawful act so
as to make the doer of the act liable in a civil action.

All over the country trade union officials heaved a mighty sigh
of relief, while Rufus Isaacs himself had no reason to be displeased
with the elaborate, protracted and remunerative process which,
had been required to prove his original guinea opinion wrong.

At the end of 1896 Rufus and Alice Isaacs left Broadhurst
Gardens and after brief spells in furnished flats, first in. Duke
Street, Grosvenor Square, and then in Ashley Gardens, Victoria,
took a large and comfortable flat at 24 Palace Court, Bayswater,
in which they remained until 1905. Here he had at last a study
of his own and she had an opportunity to exercise her gift for
decorating and arranging furniture, in which she always took
endless delight.

By the autumn of 1897 they were settled in their new home,